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This issue of the BULLETIN is devoted to the Exhibi- 
tion of Machine Art to be held at the Museum in 
March, 1934. 

The Exhibition of Machine Art will illustrate a 
victory in the long war between the Craft and the 
Machine. Many years ago the crafts succumbed to 
the machine in the field of production, but designing 
remained in the tradition of hand work. Many 
anomalies of machine production even yet remain in 
our every day life, such as the steel door frame in 
most of our skyscrapers which is moulded to imitate 
hand carpentered wood. But increasingly machine 


products are machine designed. 


Historical Note 

The time lag in design is easily understood. When 
the machine was first introduced the early part of the 
last century it was understood only as an instrument 
to multiply objects and the design was naturally left 
to the craftsmen who had always determined the 
shapes of the useful objects of the day. As a con- 
sequence of this combination of craft designing and 
machine production the machine itself was blamed 
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VASE AND TUBE SECTION 
Glass vase designed by P. T. Frankl, manufactured 
by the Frankl Galleries, New York. Section of 
copper tubing manufactured by the Chase Brass 
and Copper Co., Waterbury, Conn. 











Goold Studios 


KITCHEN UNIT 


Designed by R. H. Macy & Co., manufactured by Janes & 
Kirtland, Inc., for the Forward House exhibition at Macy’s. 


for the ugly results and the real crafts praised still more 
for remaining aloof from this perversion of their art. 

The name of William Morris, the founder of the 
Arts and Crafts Movement, is still connected with 
a revolt against machine production and design which 
had its reverberations on the Continent and even in 
America. But it was a lost cause. The 19th century 
changed the artisan into a workman and by its general 
emphasis on quantity, rather than quality, left only a 


luxury market for the expensive craft object. 


The Machine 

It was not until recently that the machine process 
itself was discovered to contain the elements of a 
new beauty. Eyes were turned too often to the 
achievements of the past to realize that a new process 
and new means to artistic creation had been invented. 
Gradually it was seen, however, that the machines 
and machine-like objects could have a new and very 
different beauty from the hand made. 

A polished ball bearing is beautiful. The motors 
of Gar Wood’s speedboat are beautiful. Analogous is 
the beauty of pure engineering in factories, in grain 
silos, in suspension bridges. The beauty of these de- 
signs consists of their simple geometric relations: the 
catenary curve and straight posts of the bridge, the 
interlocking cylinders of the silo, the spherical per- 


fection of the ball bearing. 





Machine Art is not only produced by 
the machine, but its design is inspired by 
the machine. It is logical that a machine 
will have its greatest success in creating 
in its own image. 

The Installation of the Exhibition 

The exhibition of Machine Art will 
show the beauty of the Machine and of 
the objects produced by it. Mechanics is 
a synthesis of pure mathematics and the 
laws of physics. The first section will 


therefore show the beauty of simple 





geometric shapes: the parabolic curve of 
a reflector, the cylindrical shape of a 
section of tubing, the helix of a screw. 
From the abstract shapes are built up the 
more elaborate objects of Machine Art. 
The cylinder is common to copper tubing 
and a flower vase. The circle is the basis 
of design of such seemingly disparate 
objects as a plate, a lighting fixture and a 
safe door. (See illustrations on last 
page). 

Since machines themselves are products 
of Machine Art, some will be included; they will show 
the more complicated relation of mathematical shapes. 
The field of useful objects will be covered from indus- 
trial units like refrigerators to tableware and jewelry, 
but only a few things in each field will be represented. 
On three floors in the Museum screens of different 
colors and textures will be built to provide contrast- 
ing backgrounds. The qualities of certain objects, 
glassware for example, are enhanced by arrangement 
in long series; other exhibits gain by isolation; still 
others by unexpected placing or juxtaposition. An- 
other method of presentation will be the arrange- 
ment according to industry. In this way the con- 
tinuity of production from first products to finished 
useful objects will become clear. 

Another purpose of the Exhibition is to serve as a 
practical guide to the buying public. The exhibition 
will contain no objects which are not already in mass 


production, or are not on sale in the United States. 


The Catalog 

The Catalog will contain an introduction outlining 
the development of Machine Art. Special photo- 
graphs of all the objects in the exhibition will be re- 
produced, accompanied by the name of the manufac- 
turer, the New York distributor, and the price. The 
book will thus serve as a useful guide for the person 


who wants to use or study the art of the machine. 
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COMMITTEE 


The Committee of the Machine Art Exhibition is 
composed of Stephen C. Clark, A. Conger Goodyear, 
Nelson A. Rockefeller. The Exhibition is under the 
direction of Philip Johnson. 


ATTENDANCE 


During the twelve months ended October 1, 1933, 
attendance at the Museum increased 22.7% over that 
of the preceding twelve months. 


FILM COMMENTS 
THE THREE LITTLE PIGS (Walt Disney) 


This cinematic gem has swept the country with its 
crude color, its jingling rhymes and its adept com- 
bination of musical and pictorial rhythms. Its appeal 
is delightfully to the lowest in human nature, the 
moral being that it is far more important to have the 
right friends than to be virtuous. The pigs are as 
unpleasant as Rumpelstiltzkin or the Duchess in 
“Alice’—two of them are unbearably fresh and the 
other is hatefully stolid. The wolf is ridiculous— 
no one really believes he will catch even one pig. 
The spectator is consequently free to beat time to the 
tune and gleefully jeer at the lot of them. 

The wealth of invention that Mr. Disney and his 
fellow-laborers lavish on a little picture like this is 
astounding. If the piano-stool had not been made of 
bricks, the wolf had not turned blue in the face, or 
there had been no welcome-mat, the whole would 
seem equally delightful, but in the cumulative pres- 


ence of so many supernumerary tid-bits one is con- 


stantly astonished and agreeably shocked into 
laughter. 

Though interesting for the complexity of its anima- 
tion, The Pied Piper is by comparison much less 
satisfactory. It is remarkable that the Disney studio 
is less successful with human beings, whom they 
caricature only slightly, than with animals whose 
characteristics they satirize so divertingly. The rats 
are so very ratty and impudent: even the holes in 
the cheese are something more than mere holes. The 


adult and infant humans are merely quaint. 


I'M NO ANGEL (Wesley Ruggles) 

The overwhelming success of She Done Him Wrong 
was not due to the fact that Mae West’s conversation 
is equivocal though, judging by this next film of hers, 
the producers must have thought so. She Done Him 
Wrong was outstanding because the actress, her cos- 
tumes, the decor and the film as a whole had style, 
which is sadly lacking in I’m No Angel. This film is 
far too long, dawdling and monotonous, often in ‘bad 


taste and only picks up at the end in the robust 


exaggerations of the court-room scenes. 


IRIS BARRY. 
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CASH REGISTER 
Manufactured by the National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 





The following photographs illustrate variations on the circle, from the simple outline 


of the plate to the complexity of the safe. This page has been arranged in the format 
to be used in the catalog. 





Glass Dinner Plate 


Designed by James Amster. Manufactured by the Berg- 
dorf Goodman Antique Corp., New York. Price: $36.00 
per dozen. 


Wurts Bros. 


P.H. Lamp 


Designed by Paul Henningsen. Manufactured by Louis 
Poulsen & Co., Copenhagen. Price: $24.50. 


Nyholm 


Burglar Proof Chest 


Manufactured by the Herring Hall Marvin Safe Co.., 
New York. Price: $415.00. 








